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ANNOUNCEMENT OF CHANGE OF TITLE 


Starting with Volume 26, No. 1, January, 1953, the title of 
PRIMITIVE MAN, the quarterly periodical of the Catholic 
Anthropological Conference, has been change to ANTHRO- 
POLOGICAL QUARTERLY. 


During the last few years there have been a number of 
indications that the original title is no longer altogether a 
satisfactory one. It is felt that the new name ANTHRO- 
POLOGICAL QUARTERLY indicates more accurately the 
scope of the journal and that the change is best made upon 
the completion of twenty-five volumes under the former title. 


THE EDITORS 
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PYGMIES AND PYGMOIDS: TWIDES OF 
TROPICAL AFRICA 


Martin GUuSINDE 


Catholic University of America 
Washington, D.C. 


Everything strange and unusual attracts our attention, it arouses 
our curiosity considerably more than the average and common- 
place. This universally human evaluation becomes evident in 
relation to exceptionally small as well as excessively large repre- 
sentatives of the human family. Among most peoples, inde- 
pendent of the cultural level which they attain, giants and dwarfs 
play a more or less noteworthy role in tradition and mythology, 
in fables and tales. 

Even in remote antiquity, the firm conviction prevailed that 
there were entire races of unusually short stature. At the same 
time the broad area around the source of the Nile was claimed 
to be their home. It is true of course, that the early and later 
Middle Ages flatly rejected as a myth this assumption that there 
was a race of real Pygmies in tropical Africa, as though it were 
the result of inaccurate observations. Nevertheless, down 
through the centuries, the existence of dwarfish races has been 
considered and discussed repeatedly by serious-minded men, 
particularly by geographers and natural scientists. (Monceaux 
1891, Gusinde 1942). 

Only the modern era in which Africa was progressively opened 
up, however, offered an accurate and definitive answer to the 
much disputed question. In this regard the discovery of the 
botanist Georg Schweinfurth, who in 1868 was brought face to 
face with a large number of real pygmies in southern Sudan, in 
the region of the Mangbetu negroes, was conclusive. Since 
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then, no serious critic has doubted the fact that the tropical 
forest of Africa actually shelters a race, which, because of its 
unusually small stature, is undoubtedly distinct from other human 
groups. 

European anthropologists were certain that a thorough in- 
vestigation of the pygmies would yield valuable new knowledge 
of mankind. Immediate and decisive suggestions were offered 
by Father Wilhelm Schmidt, S.V.D. (1910) and by Prof. Eugen 
Fischer (1911). The outbreak of World War I and its im- 
mediate results stifled the enthusiasm of European scientists. 
Nevertheless a few years later there developed an interest in the 
anthropological and ethnological investigation of peoples on the 
lowest culture level, among which pygmies must be classed. 
Consequently this racial group is now known through detailed 
monographs. Only a few tribes of pygmoid stature in New 
Guinea have not been measured or otherwise studied. One 
may say that the geographically least accessible races of low 
stature in all continents, including the group of small Indians 
in Venezuela most recently described by Fleury-Cuello (1953), 
are known in greater detail than many other primitive races 
which are on a higher cultural plane and easier to reach. 


According to the definition which E. Schmidt (1905) and 
later Rudolf Martin (1914) advanced, the anthropologist desig- 
nates those races as “pygmies” the men of which exhibit an ave- 
rage height of less than 1500 mm.; and if this average measure- 
ment is increased a few millimeters, he speaks of “pygmoids”. 
That this limit in height is meant to serve only as a simple state- 
ment of fact, and is not intended to indicate genetic relation- 
ships or somatological similarities, is known to every anthro- 
pologist. The term “pygmies”, thus represents only a broad cate- 
gory, as does, for example, the use of the term dolicho-cephalic. 
According to this usage, the Bambuti in the region of the Ituri 
River (Belgian Congo) would be classified in the same category 
“pygmies” as would be the Aetas of the Philippines, although 
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the two groups are, in my opinion, not genetically related. 

The present article is limited to a consideration of the pygmies 
of central Africa. Even the Bushmen and Hottentots are ex- 
cluded although they can be designated as pygmies and pygmoids 
as we understand these terms”. I do not intend to give a com- 
plete bibliography. It frequently happens that I, as well as 
other writers, publish short articles which are later incorporated 
into large monographs; in such cases I am satisfied to refer here 
to the more complete publication. Furthermore bibliographies 
appear in such periodical as “Zaire” (Brussels) or “Africa” 
(London), but especially in “Bibliographie ethnographique du 
Congo Beige” (Tervueren). In general it should suffice to 
consider all those investigations carried out since approximately 
1910 and in the most recent publications on the study of the 
pygmies there is no dearth of references to earlier results. 


I. NAME AND Divisions 


Since the time of Stanley’s travels, the pygmies in the eastern 
Belgian Congo have been known as Bambuti, Wambutti, or 
other similar designations, as used by Negroes and White alike.® 
It is possible that the term was originated by the Negroes and 
the natives of Zanzibar, and is not in this form an inherent tribal 
name. It is true that an occasional individual pygmy of the 


1Dr. Paul Schebesta has never understood this situation. As Eugen 
Fischer (An 48; 306, 1953) states in his book review of Schebesta’s “The 
Negrito of Asia” (Vol. 1, p. VII), the concept “pygmy” is a “racial con- 
cept” for Schebesta and not “a collective name for all individuals of 
small stature.” And he continues: “that leads to dreadful mistakes. The 
name [pygmies] has always been used as a distinct and broad classifica- 
tion of an anthropological characteristic. And for the most, until now the 
term pygmy has been used exactly in this sense. I think it should remain 
so...” Every trained anthropologist agrees with Fischer; e.g., Vallois 
(1940, 465) and others. 

2 Cf.: Gusinde, Martin: Bericht tber meine stidafrikanische Forschungs- 
reise 1950/51. An 47: 388-404, 1952; Anthropological Investigations of 
the Bushmen of South Africa. Anthropological Quarterly 26: 20-28, 1953. 

3 Czekanowski (1924, 472) writes unequivocably: “Wambuti is the 
designation used by the Babira and Wasuaheli, while they [the Pygmies] 
in the region of the Mamvu group call themselves Eve. 
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area refers to his group as “Bambuti,” because they have been 
called such by outsiders, but among themselves they use the in- 
dividual, local tribal names.* 


There is, however, little justification for extending the use of 
the term “Bambuti” to include the pygmies of Ruanda and it is 
quiet inaccurate to use it as does Schebesta (1938,25) as an 
all-inclusive term for the central African pygmies in general, 
especially in view of the fact that the proper names given to 
other pygmy tribes in the western and southern regions are old 
and well-established.® 

I myself for many years unknowingly attributed more import- 
ance to the forms “Bambuti” and “Bambutiden” than they de- 
serve. When I subsequently came to a correct understanding of 


4 Concerning the many names used for the western Twides, Bruel stated 
in 1918: “Dans toute la forét gabonaise et congolaise, on trouve a l’état 
sporadique de petits campements de Négrilles soigneusement cachés dans 
des fourres. Suivant les régions, ils portent des noms trés divers: Bakouya, 
Bakoa, Békii, Bayaga, Bakola, Bégyal, Bagialli, Likoueyo, Babonga, 
Barimba, Dambomo et enfin Babinga. En réalité, toutes ces appellations 
nous paraissent plutét des surnoms donnés par les autres peuples. Leur 
véritable nom est: Akka.” Not a single one of these names sounds like 
“Bambuti.” 

5 When Schebesta most recently (1952 c, 56) states again: “Les 
Pygmées africains ou Bambuti du Congo Belge,” actually he means to 
designate one and the same racial unit by these two expressions. Sche- 
besta creates additional confusion by the following sentences: “Les Pygmées 
africains ou Bambuti du Congo Belge se decomposent en Bambuti 
ituriens . . . ; puis en Pygmoides du Kivu et du Ruanda, avec leurs an- 
nexes (Twides) ... ; et enfin en Pygmoides de lEquateur, dits Batswa 
(Ba-chwa).” According to this wording he makes the “Pygmoides .. . du 
Ruanda et de l’Equateur” also the “Bambuti du Congo Belge.” And yet, 
lespite this, in his judgement the Bambuti on the Ituri are “the standard 

ygmy race.” 

Lebzelter (1933) stated: “With P. Schebesta, I should like to restrict 
the expression ‘pygmies’ to the Bambuti race.” In the long rank of an- 
thropologists only Schebesta and Lebzelter advocate the singular opinion 
that the Twides on the Ituri, ie. the Bambuti, represent the sole race of 
pygmies within the entire human family. 
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the almost universally known root “twa”® I, together with Dr. P. 
Schumacher, proposed for general use the terms “Twiden” and 
“Twides” (1945, 47).7 This usage has had acceptance, although 
Schebesta (1948, 86 and 1952, 56) has criticized the proposal, 
and P. C. Estermann has made a slight objection to its use.® 


It may be inserted here that years ago I called attention to the 
fact that the term “Négrilles”, introduced in 1879 by E. T. Hamy, 
and which prevails in French circles used in the sense of “small 
Negro,” is incorrect. The Twides cannot be placed either racial- 
ly or culturally on the same level as the real Negroes and in order 


6 Wanger (1932, 949) compared names for pygmy groups with words 
from Sumerian and Bantu languages and arrived at the following con- 
clusion: “This [root] twa (which means “little”) is the stem for the very 
widespread Ntu-names for the Pygmies, namely ba Twa, which in ac- 
cordance with tStsh also appears as baTshwa.” Insofar as these and 
other roots in Bantu are derived from Sumerian, they represent a very 
ancient tongue. Jeffreys (1953, 53) says of this linguistic derivation: “I 
have discovered two examples where the root [Ur-Bantu root: tu] can- 
not be attributed to a Bantu origin.” 


7I have formed this term “Twides” or “Twiden” according to the rules 
which have been clearly stated by Eickstedt for physical anthropology. 
(Rassenkunde & Rassengeschichte der Menschheit, p. 50, Stuttgart 1932). 
Schumacher (1949, c) also established clearly enough why he chose the 
designation “Twiden,” namely, because the stem—twa(-tkwa -ka klein- 
wiichsige) exists in the most diverse inflections in inner Africa: Batwa (sua- 
heli Batia), Baswa(Basta), Bachwa; s and ¢ are phonetically equivalent 
(water, Wasser). Even the word Akka can be constructed. (A plural 
prefix for Ba). In Ruanda tw is pronounced gutturally: Batkwa. In 
Akka ¢ is assimilated. Thus we get Bakka instead of Batkwa and conse- 
quently Akka(Prefix A for Prefix Ba). See Schumacher(1949, a and b). 


8 Finally, it ought to be stated once again that Van der Burgt(1903, 
165) much earlier spoke as follows concerning the many names for the 
individual groups of Twides. “Tous ces noms ne designent que la méme 
race de pygmées, nommés Watwa. Leur nom ethnique auprés des Bantu 
environnants est donc: Twa(alias Tua, Toa).” From this it can be seen 
that the root twa changed easily into the former, or the latter construc- 
tion was already widespread long before Schebesta began to strive so ener- 
getically to introduce the term “Bambuti” for all the Twides in Africa in 
place of this word which had already taken root in a vast area. (Cf. Maes- 
Boone; 1935, 309). 
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to avoid confusion in the future I suggest the term “Négrilles” be 
discarded completely. 

The Twides of tropical Africa may be divided into three geog- 
raphically separate groups: 

I. The Twides in the region of the Ituri River, i.e., the so- 
called Bambuti, which for the most part, when considered lin- 
guistically, fall into three divisions: Efé, Basia, and Aka. 

Il. The Twides in the region of the Great Lakes, i.e., the 
Twa in Ruanda and Urundi, together with the splinter bands 
which roam about at a distance. 

III. The Twides in the western equatorial forest region, espe- 
cially those in French Equatorial Africa, which are known as 
Ba-Guielli, Obongo, Akoa, Ba-Chwa, Ba-Yele and other less num- 
erous groups. 

It may be noted here that Hutereau (1909) working inde- 
pendently indicated on his map most of the Twide tribes men- 
tioned above. The division devised by Schebesta (1952, 20) 
differs slightly from the one given here. 

As far as the population of these three major groups is con- 
cerned we have only estimates. A detailed analysis, given later, 
shows the total Twide population reaches the impressive figure 
of about 168,500 persons. This number should not be considered 
too high, since the area through which these Twides roam is very 
extensive, and in recent years Europeans who have crossed it 
partway have encountered the pygmies in regions where they 
had not expected to find them. 


II. Hasrrat AND NuMBER 


The striking fact has always been known that the real pygmies 
and the pygmoids, who are close to them racially, have lived in 
the tropical forest region. The peculiar nature of this tropical 
forest has been clearly indicated most recently by geographers 
(Stuhlmann, Mildreed, et al.). From personal experience, I 
know only the forested Ituri region and the thick forest on the 
mountains of Ruanda; in the former, the Bambuti live, in the lat- 
ter, the Twa. The western section of the enormously long tropi- 
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cal forest shows no marked differences from that of the east; 
except that it contains wide swamps. 

This enormous region of vegetation extends from “great rift” 
in the east to beyond Cameroon in the west. Lofty trees with 
perennially green foliage help to form this primitive forest; their 
thick trunks tower more than 40 m. and some up to 60 m. like 
symmetrical columns, many with a diameter up to 140 cm. 
They begin to branch high up; the boughs and branches, ex- 
tending far out on all sides, entwine so that—seen from below— 
they literally obstruct a view of the sky, and—from above—offer 
the penetrating rays of the sun no entry to the forest ground. 
Consequently, even at mid-day the forest region is filled only by 
a dim light. As a result, thick underbrush and broad grassy 
plots are lacking. 

The changing seasons are not clearly perceptible in this forest 
close to the equator. The temperature rises to 30° C. (92° F.) 
in the day and falls to almost 20° C. (73° F.) at night. It rains 
virtually every day. Since a thick covering of leaves isolates the 
forest land from above, the rising dampness cannot be dissipated; 
and so it is never completely dry in the forest. This dark, humid 
region is filled with a sticky, musty smell. On the whole, the 
primitive forest is of interest as a lifeless region, especially since 
only a few species of animals of the higher orders are found 
there. There are, however, numerous small antelopes, and tree 
rats as well as reptiles and amphibians. Edible vegetation, such 
as fruits and seeds, shoots and herbs, tubers and mushrooms 
grow only in a limited quantity. It is understandable then that 
a people who are dependent on food-gathering can neither settle 
in fixed colonies nor live in large groups. Each group has con- 
trol over large area as its exclusive property. 

If one is to understand the environment and mode of existence 
of those Twide tribes which comprise the large Southein Group, 
it will be worthwhile to refer to a few facts about their history 
and development. 

The Ruanda-Urundi region is predominantly a mountainous 
terrain, with high towering peaks, the majority of which are 
extinct or active volcanos, north of Lake Kivu. The tropical 
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forest is the natural habitat of the southern Twides. Formerly, 
the impenetrable forest covered all of Ruanda and adjacent dis- 
tricts. In recent centuries this original condition has been radi- 
cally changed. Wherever it overgrew the valleys and lowlands 
it was burned down or rooted out by the Hutu Negroes who in- 
vaded on a broad front. These were farmers, and needed open 
areas for their planting. As this destruction of the forest by the - 
Hutu Negroes continued in the last forested lowlands, the old 
established Twides were forced to withdraw into the districts 
located higher up. When, decades afterwards, the Hutu 
Negroes followed the Twides into these districts, the latter had 
to withdraw to an even higher level. 

About 700 years ago, the first families of Tutsi entered the 
Urundi and Ruanda regions. Here, they seized for their cat- 
tle places previously abandoned by the Hutu Negroes. Yield- 
ing to these Tutsi, the Hutu themselves moved on to lower levels 
of the mountain and once again burned down stretches of the 
forest. Their advance forced the Twides to flee even higher up. 
The problem of these defenceless first settlers finally assumed 
such proportions that only a part of them could find safe cover 
at a considerable elevation in the untouched virgin forest of the 
mountains. Finally, of necessity a rather large group decided 
to settle in the open plain of the lowlands between the com- 
munal villages of the Hutu and Tutsi; in so doing, they were 
compelled to discard their former way of life as primitive nomads. 
Now they had to come together into a real village community 
and remain there; and thus they discovered a new source of in- 
come and began to work as potters. Two significant character- 
istics of their former existence were thus abandoned: the un- 
restricted wandering through an extensive forest area, and the 
uncertain acquisition of food through hunting and gathering. It 
is a noteworthy phenomenon that these Twides, now devoted to 
the pottery-trade did not change to farming or cattle breeding 
although both of their neighbors, the Hutu as well as the Tutsi, 
are actively engaged in one or the other means of livelihood. 


Under the influence of the Hutu and Tutsi a strange pheno- 
menon occurred in the former cultural unity of the Twa in 
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Ruanda. The majority of this race settled down and ever since 
has lived in the open plain near Lake Kivu, while the minority 
claim the empty forest on the highest mountain slopes. A few 
small units of these hunter-Twa—and this represents a transition 
stage,—are now settled near the edge of the forest in the open 
plain. Consequently, these people lived for a long time in the 
open, where they have set up their huts. From there the men 
go into the forest to hunt, sometimes for many days; while their 
wives and children remain behind in the settlements. This 
complete division of the Twa population in Ruanda, which is 
described briefly here, has also taken place—as already indi- 
cated—among other small units of the great Southern Twide- 
group. 

In this paper it is impossible to investigate more closely the 
biological character of the forest in Ruanda and Urundi as well 
as the adjacent districts; H. Meyer (1909, 339) has described it 
in detail. By comparison it is evident that the Ituri forest is 
more open and penetrable. On the other hand, the Rugege 
forest—southeast of Lake Kivu—is filled with much impassable 
underbrush; while the Bugoyi district is covered by a dense, lofty 
forest of bamboo. One now encounters the surprising pheno- 
menon that the Twides in both regions of Ruanda avoid the 
very dark area as much as possible; they derive a perceptible 
pleasure from exposing themselves daily for a few hours to the 
rays of the sun. The Twides in the central African forest of 
the Ituri region act just the opposite. This observation has led 
me to suspect (Gusinde 1949, 85) that the different environ- 
ment has been active in stamping some racial differences into 
the characteristics of the Ituri pygmies as compared with the 
southern Twides. 

The fishermen on Lake Bangweolo are the southernmost repre- 
sentatives of this group. If one keeps in mind the changes in 
the way of life of the Twa in Ruanda just described, it will not 
seem strange that these small people surrendered their native 
forest region to invading Negroes, some time ago. Now they are 
engaged for the most part in fishing in an open area (Rosen, 
1924, Melland, 1936). Here, as among the potter-Twa, the 
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particular mode of existence, as opposed to any other, has re- 
sulted from powerful and unusual external influence. 


Proof will be offered that the three separate great groups of 
African Twides are essentially the same in their mode of living 
and their cultural organization. What separates them from one 
another are not geographical circumstances alone but mainly 
some physical peculiarities which each of the groups display. 

It is characteristic of these three great groups that none of 
them has maintained unity by a ruling authority, be it king or 
chief, priest or magician. What does exist is a very loosely 
joined arrangement of many family groups, in which only im- 
mediate neighbors are known to one another. Hence, there 
exists no solidarity of the individual bands of the same racial 
stock. Only geographically contiguous self-sufficient neighbors 
come into close contact, and only upon extraordinary provocation 
do they unite temporarily for mutual assistance. The following 
is a list of the individual sub-groups which are known at present. 

I. The Twides in the region of the Ituri river are sub-divided 
(because of the language used by them in contact with the 
neighboring Negro races) into the Efé in the northeast, the 
Basta in the southwest, and the Aka in the northwest. Some 
minor differences of a physical and cultural nature are not im- 
portant. The geographical locations refer to those particular 
portions of the total territory occupied by the Ituri Twides. 
(Cf. Maps of Maes-Boone, Czekanowski, Gusinde, Hutereau, 
Schebesta. ) 


II. Among the Twides in the Great Lakes region, the long 
known Twa form the largest group. As stated above they fall 
into two divisions. Only the family groups wandering about 
on the mountain slopes have retained their previous mode of 
life; the other division has settled down and devoted itself to the 
pottery-trade. Schumacher (1950) clearly separates the eastern 
from the western Twa in Ruanda. The Twide bands in south- 
ern Uganda and southern Urundi, as well as on the broad west- 
ern shore of Lake Tanganyika (Delacauw) down to the southern 
part of Lake Bangweolo, are less numerous. 
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Ill. The Twides in west equatorial forest region are repre- 
sented by individual groups some of which have many members. 
In former years one spoke only of the Ba-Binga, consequently, for 
a time all of the western Twides were known by this designation. 
At the present time they are much better known and Vallois 
(1940, 451) has classified them in the following three groups: 

(a) “the Bagielli of the Cameroon who occupy the region 
between the basin of the Kampo (or N’Tem) in the 
south and that of the Sanaga in the north; 

(b) the Ba-Bongo of the Gabon and of the Middle Congo, 
who occupy the basin of the Oguoué and of its tribu- 
taries; and 

(c) the Ba-Binga of the Middle Congo and of the bordering 
zone of the Cameroon, who occupy the basin of the 
lower and middle Sangha with its tributary, the N’Goko, 
and who in the East reach to the Oubanghi.” 

Hauser (1953, 178) separates the Ba-Binga of the western 
Twides even more clearly and gives the estimated population 
figures for the many individual groups whose roaming-area he 
describes well. His statistics give the following picture. The 
Ba-Binga of the middle Congo number 12,000; those of the 
Gabon, 3,000; those of Oubangui-Chari, 4,000; those of south- 
eastern Cameroon, 6,000; and those of the Congo Belge Equa- 
teur, 500. That gives a total of 25,500 Ba-Binga. As is known, 
to these western Twides belong also the large group of the 
Ba-Chwa, who number nearly 100,000 (Boelaert 1946, 58; 1949, 
210); finally the Ba-Guielli in Spanish Guinea and South-west- 
ern Cameroon, about 1,000. So the total of the western Twides 
is 126,500. 

The eastern Twides on the Ituri river, in my opinion, num- 
ber about 32,000. And as far as the southern Twides, the Twa- 
group in Ruanda and Urundi might reach almost 9,000; of these 
2,500 have remained primitive hunters as were their forefath- 
ers, and 6,500 have settled on the shore of Lake Kivu, where they 
earn their livelihood from the sale of pottery. Other scattered 
bands may bring the total for this southern division to about 
10,000. Consequently, these statistics of all African Twides 
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reach, in my estimation, the impressive figure of about 168,500 
persons. Hauser estimates them at 180,000. 

The wide region which the western Twides inhabit is bounded 
as follows: 10°-19° east longitude, 6° north latitude - 3° south 
latitude. Good information is given by Hauser’s map; which 
shows the habitat of the extensive group. Through this map, 
it is made clear that in the West many small tribes live far — 
apart from one another. 

The question still remains, however, whether the western 
Twides extended as far as the Ivory Coast and whether today 
some of them still live there. Lavallee (1934) has expressed this 
view; and most recently Schnell (1948) has deduced their former 
existence in the forests there from the old traditions and from 
physical anthropological evidences of the Gagou Negroes living 
on the border of Liberia. Likewise, Richard-Molard (1949, 
114) judged that the small group of Gagou in the area of the 
Gourou Negroes is a mixture of the invading Negroes and real 
pygmies who are not encountered today. 


III. Economic Lire 

Originally the Twides were the exclusive inhabitants of the 
tropical forest. Its overpowering individuality has imposed tight 
restrictions on the activities of every type of men who lives there 
and has guided their cultural development in a definite direction. 

In so far as the form of the economy of the Twides is con- 
cerned, the tropical rain forest permits none other than that of 
nomadic gathering and primitive hunting. The first arrivals 
could not have settled down as farmers or cattle-breeders in the 
tropical rain forest. They came as food-gatherers and they have 
remained true to this economic system for thousands of years. 

Within the framework of such an organization, the natives 
occupy themselves in searching for, collecting, trapping, and 
hunting all the raw material which nature provides spontane- 
ously. The natives do not collaborate with, or control, nature by 
manufacture and improvement of the product. Although they 
have had to submit to the given conditions in the tropical rain 
forest, nevertheless, their economy stands as a structure created 
by them and shaped by their personal skill. 
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1. Acquisition of Food—The economic role of food-gather- 
ing engages adults of both sexes in approximately equal measure; 
man and wife must act in common in order to collect the food 
required for themselves and their children. Occasionally their 
bigger sons and daughters assist in the search by going either 
alone or with their parents. 

Ordinarily, it is the duty of the women to collect all the plants, 
as well as the smaller animals. They grub with a short stick for 
tubers and rootstocks; they pluck fruits and seeds, nuts and pods 
of all sorts with their hands; they grasp at snails and mussels, 
crabs and small fish; they seek honey and mushrooms, they 
catch large beetles and ants, worms, larvae and caterpillars, 
which are often as long and as thick as a middle finger. It is 
also their duty to collect the necessary firewood, of which a good- 
ly supply is necessary for the continuously burning fire. This is 
a tiresome occupation in which they must exert physical strength. 
They perform these tasks almost daily between 10:00 A.M. and 
4:00 P.M., the hours during which the fog disappears. 


The man must occupy himself no less busily if he is to collecc 
the contribution required of him for the support of his family. 
His vocation is hunting, at which he displays amazing skill and 
admirable courage. The individual hunter often returns empty- 
handed from a lone expedition because in the tropical rain forest 
larger animals are scarce. For this reason several men set out 
together and, assisted by a dog, search a small area. In this 
way they at least manage to obtain small game. This is brought 
to the camp where it is divided among all the inhabitants. Oc- 
casionally the whole family group or band decides on a great 
battue. For this purpose the men set up wide-meshed nets of 
rectangular form on a long framework, similar to those on a ten- 
nis court. Approaching from far off, the women and children 
beat out the concealed animals and drive them towards the bar- 
ricade where they became entangled in the mesh of the net and 
are promptly killed by the men stationed nearby. Obviously 
such a hunting expedition yields a rich profit. The result is that 
soon this region is devoid of game and the natives must move 
their huts elsewhere. 
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For the most part the hunters aim at the smaller and medium 
sized mammals, viz., antelopes, wild boars, monkeys, and badgers, 
rats, and squirrels, lizards and snakes. In some regions the 
large antelope and the Okapi are encountered. Elsewhere, as 
among the Ba-Guielli, these small, foolhardy hunters even risk 
their lives against the elephant, the giant of the tropical rain 
forest, and finally bag him by tenacious perseverance. 


The Baka and the Bayaka of the Binga group subsist largely 
on fish. The women and children of these Twides kill the fish, 
which are abundant in their waters, with poison. They reduce 
to powder the leaves and other parts of twelve different types 
of plants and they strew this powder in the water. A milky white- 
ness spreads over the water and the drugged fish rise to the 
surface where they are easily caught. 

I should like to insert here a clear example of cultural change 
among the “Batwa de Kapela, pygmées agriculteurs,”’—as Maes 
(1939, 266) calls them. Altogether they number only 150 to 
200 persons, who live in 60 to 80 fixed huts. They come from 
the Lulua region where they lived symbiotically with a Baluba 
clan near Luluabourg. After the wild animals in the region of 
the middle and upper Sankuru river almost completely disap- 
peared (new Negro groups and the French moved in there) 
the Batwa wandered southward and set up a village in the 
thickly forested valley of Kiapo, but outside the forest. This vil- 
lage was patterned after the Babindi Negroes living there. These 
Twides till an open field and expand it progressively because there 
is no prospect of their being able to return to the hunting of 
former days. Although they are settled farmers now, in their 
racial characteristics, they are Twides, as Becquart expressly 
states. 

Almost everything which the Twides use for food is prepared 
very simply over their open camp fire. They do not make pots 
and receptacles, consequently they are not in a position to cook 
their food unless, as sometimes happens, they have acquired 
such utensils from the Negroes. They have to restrict them- 
selves to stewing, roasting or baking, either close to the fire, or 
on glowing charcoal, in hot ashes. What these small humans 
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have acquired by gathering and hunting is immediately prepared 
and eaten. The concept of saving for the proverbial “rainy day” 
is unknown to them. 

Real luxuries they do not have at all. Since cooking salt is also 
a physiological need for them, at times they make grave sac- 
rifices to obtain a few grains from neighboring Negroes. In 
many periods of the year, their vegetable diet considerably ex- 
ceeds their meat diet. At times they mix with their food the 
pungent juice from Capsicum pepper pods which are found 
everywhere. 

2. Weapons and Tools—The Twide stock of implements not 
only numbers an almost unbelievable minimum, but also reveals 
a great usefulness. None of these men owns any more than a 
bow, with many arrows in a quiver, a leather wrist-protector, 
and, occasionally, a spear and a large net. The bow is as much 
a necessary and essential part of Twide equipment as the hand 
is to the arm. 

The arrow made to fit the bow is nothing more than the 
pointed stem of a leaf of the duru plant (Calathea) which grows 
profusely in swampy places. To balance the arrow in flight, a 
sturdy leaf about 2 cm. (1%) long, cut oval-shaped, is squeezed 
into a crack at the rear end of the small shaft. Poisonous juice, 
a kind of strychnine, is smeared on the arrow head. The entire 
arrow is light in weight and about 70 cm. (27”) in length. The 
hunter keeps several arrows in his quiver which is made of bast 
or leather. There is no doubt that these weapons, although con- 
sisting of two pieces, were invented by the Twides themselves. 
All their groups used them from the very first.® In addition, 
they also use a simple spear which consists of a straight stick of 
hard wood pointed at the top. Of late the majority of the 
Twides have been obtaining an iron point for this spear from 
the neighboring Negroes. 

The weapons used by the Twa in Ruanda and Urundi are 
clearly larger, and more effective, than the bows and arrows of 

90. Baumann(1894) had already said of the Twa in Urundi: “In con- 


trast to the Warundi( Negroes) who always carry spears, they use the bow 
and arrow exclusively and originally lived by hunting.” 
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types of bows; and both coincide with the two forms used by 
the Azande and Agbandi or the Mongo. However, it appears 
that the present situation does not preclude the possibility that 
the Twides formerly had a single type of bow. Thus the pic- 
ture of the original cultural possesions of these western Twides 
is difficult to ascertain. 

3. Dress and Ornament. Among the Twides on the Ituri, 
the smallest children are naked; the older children and all adults 
wear a plain pubic covering. One cannot rightfully speak of 
“clothing,” since this pubic covering is only a strip of bast, an 
arm’s length and a hand’s width, from the bark of a Ficus tree. 
This strip is passed between the legs and fastened in front and 
in back by a cord. Occasionally simple designs are applied 
with a black plant juice. These people stated to me repeatedly 
that they put on this pubic covering for reasons of propriety. 
It has never been the custom among them for adults to appear 
completely naked. Rarely, of course, an old man would act 
somewhat carelessly in this regard, but nobody is offended. For 
the customary evening dances or some other gay occasions, the 
girls and young women replace the strip of bast with a bundle 
of leaves which they allow to hang down in front and in back 
from the loin strings. These pygmies make a few very simple 
ornaments: thin bracelets from plant fibres, necklaces from fruits 
and nuts, ape-teeth and knuckles; even a liana stalk wound 
around the neck and knotted in front. 

Most adults of the southern Twides also use the strip of bast 
as a pubic covering. However, without exception, both sexes 
bind the middle portion of their bodies with a wide piece of 
leather, fastened by a twisted leather rope. In addition, the 
women drape a larger piece of leather around the body and 
join the two ends over the left shoulder, so that it hangs loosely. 
A favorite type of decoration with these women is a narrow 
strip of wild boar skin as a ribbon around the forehead. Most 
recently they have acquired iron and copper rings for the arms 
and legs from the neighboring Negroes. Many young people 
cut small incisions (3-5 mm.) in a row on their arms; but these 
incisions are scarcely visible. Some individuals are even ac- 
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the Twides on the Ituri just described. Lalouel (1950) reports 
that the Binga—and this applies in part to other groups of the 
western Twides—have now abandoned the bow and arrow, and 
are using all the weapons employed by the Negro tribes there. 
They hunt principally with a sturdy spear, the broad iron point 
(35-45 cm. or 13-17” long and 8-10 cm. or 3-4” wide) is mounted 
on a wooden shaft 2 m. to 2.5 m. or 80 to 95” long. They hunt . 
apes with crossbow and arrows. They use a large net, 10 m. to 
15 m. long and 1.5 m. wide, to catch antelope just as is done 
on the Ituri; however, this net is only temporarily loaned to the 
Binga by the Negroes governing them. Finally, they set snares 
and traps as they have been taught by their Negro neighbors. 

The Binga people have a larger and richer choice of food 
and game at their disposal than the Twides on the Ituri. They 
have also learned how to produce an intoxicating beverage 
from the juice of the palm trees. Today, Ba-Guielli also know 
how to brew a beer from bananas, to which they add aromatic 
plants, such as Vanda fragans, Piper guineense, Amomum mele- 
guetta, etc. (Gromier, 1937, 149). Many other influences of 
the Negroes on the western Twides will be mentioned below. 

Few are the things which a wife may claim as her very own,— 
a short stick for digging; a wide-meshed food-collecting basket 
which she fastens on her back by means of a cord made of 
vegetable fibre; a leather strap the width of a hand, which runs 
from the right shoulder across the body to the left hip and serves 
as a sling for carrying her baby; some adornments of no conse- 
quence; and the scanty pubic covering. 

The southern Twides borrowed occasionally, while the west- 
ern Twides borrowed more frequently, all kinds of implements 
from the nearby Negroes. Iron objects are most in demand, 
e.g., hunting knives, spear heads and axes. However Van der 
Kerken (1936, 840) mentions an old tradition, according to 
which the only tool the Batshwa in La Tshupa and Lake Leopold 
II districts had in remote times was a pointed stick hardened in 
the fire, while they knew nothing at all of the bow and arrow. 
What he gives as proof is not convincing. He argues that the 
independent Ba-Chwa, living south of Bianga, have today two 
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the air circulating through the huts dries up the interior a little; 
the huts themselves are protected from heavy rain by broad 
tree tops; the open area in the center is conducive to dancing 
parties at night and social gathering in the leisure hours of the 
day. From this settlement the people make their trips into the 
surrounding territory, exploring it thoroughly. 

The women and older girls are responsible for erecting the 
simple hut of leaves; the man participates occasionally, by bring- 
ing long sticks and lianas. The thicker ends of flexible poles 
are stuck into the ground, in an oblong-round plan. The top 
ends of these sticks are then bent towards the center and held 
together by plant fibres, so that a dome-shaped, tolerably firm 
framework is erected. This is covered with a thick layer of the 
large, strong leaves of the Phrynium or Calathea plant; even 
heavy rain does not penetrate. This simple hut, erected in twenty- 
five to forty minutes, has an average height of about one meter 
and a diameter of one-and-a-half to two-and-a-half meters. A 
low, half-oval opening forms the entrance, which is closed by 
brush or banana leaves at night to ward off wild animals. In 
the habitat of the Aka, many palm trees flournish, and therefore 
their huts are made of palm leaves, and are box-shaped. The 
dome-shaped hut, however, is the original dwelling of all Twides, 
even of the southern group who favor long grass for a covering. 

Real household effects are unknown. At night they scatter 
leaves or long grass on the ground as a bed and a block of wood 
serves as a pillow. The children lie close to one another away 
from the entrance. As Ternay (1948, 58) says of the western 
Twides, occasionally a partition of Raphia leaves is set up in the 
huts, behind which the men and wife sleep. 

In my opinion the hut is intended to protect the fire from the 
almost daily heavy rains. In the daytime, it burns outside the 
entrance, but at night it is shoved inside. During the damp, 
and for the most part cool, nights the people are drawn close to 
the warmth radiating from the fire. Firewood is plentiful and a 
few pieces are always laid near the fire to be dried. Often 
there is a kind of grill made of sticks hung over the fireplace 
on which meat is smoked and salt kept dry; the smoke blackens 
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customed to shaving the head in such a way that simple designs 
are formed. Both of these latter practices are done in imita- 
tion of the Negroes. Actual mutilations have not as yet gained 
entry among the southern Twides. However, many boys of the 
Efé group have the inner edge of both of their upper incisors 
filed away. Some Aka bands flatten the forehead of infants by 
strong cords in exactly the same fashion as the neighboring © 
Mangbetu Negroes do. All Twides are not overly concerned 
about bodily cleanliness, but their neglect in this respect is 
amply compensated by the daily rain. 


Lalouel and Hauser maintain with regard to the large group of 
Binga in the west, and Ternay (1948, 56) with regard to the 
Baka in the southern Cameroons that their pubic covering is 
exactly like that of the eastern Twides and is arranged in the 
same fashion. Moreover, they all have a few simple articles of 
adornment, especially straps of leather used as bracelets, and 
wider belts of antelope skin. The same may be said of the 
Twides on the Ituri. The younger generation has adopted from 
the Negroes the practices of piercing the upper lip and the ear- 
lobes, tatooing, and mutilating the teeth. The old people are 
satisfied with the age-old custom of painting the body. Van der 
Kerken is completely alone in his assertion that “in ancient times 
the Batshwa and the Mongo Negroes living near them went com- 
pletely naked and only later put on a strip of bast as a pubic 
covering.” 

4. Settlement and Dwelling. The environment and the 
nomadic way of life of the Twides have been effective in deter- 
mining the form of the settlements and the manner of construct- 
ing their dwellings. Permanent settlements do not exist among 
those practicing a collecting economy. Because their total popu- 
lation is divided into many small family groups, each of which 
includes 12-30 individuals, they never require an extensive area 
for their temporary settlements. Actually only four to eight huts 
are situated close together. The most suitable clearing is se- 
lected and the huts are set up on its edges, so that their entrances 
may face the open center. There are many advantages in this 
arrangement: one is spared the trouble of clearing the land: 
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both completely. The eastern Twides no longer bother to make 
new fire with each settlement. They are almost unable to do 
so and even have a fear of the process. Therefore, whenever 
they move to a new location, a girl carries a glowing stick from 
the previous fire and by this means a flame is kindled to the 
brush of the new hearth. Hauser (1953, 154) states that the 
Binga had earlier produced fire by the twirling of two sticks of 
wood; this method was undoubtedly in common use among all 
the Twides. 

Each of the few polygamous men of the small Baka group in 
the West has as many huts erected as he has wives. Ternay 
adds the following information: “Nous notons ici un certain 
souci de pudeur.” He also states that the small children sleep in 
the hut of their parents, but from about 10 years of age on the 
boys and girls spend the night in a separate hut. 

The family group remains only a few days in the same place. 
Soon they move on because every bit of the nearby forest is 
quickly exploited by their collecting and hunting. Also, vermin 
and thick swarms of gnats and flies drawn by garbage begin to 
be a nuisance. If in many places they have gone over to a semi- 
sedentary life or even to a complete settlement, it is the result 
of changes in tropical rain forest forced upon them from without. 


IV. SoctaL ORGANIZATION 


Just as is the case with most food gatherers, the social organi- 
zation of the Twides is dependent on the existing form of eco- 
nomic activity. In exactly the same sense in which I have evalu- 
ated the original economic pattern of the Twides as an optimum 
adaptationis, i.e., as an extremely advantageous adaptation 
to the natural conditions in the tropical rain forest, so do I re- 
gard their social structure as the inevitable result of their eco- 
nomic activity. 

The social organization of the entire Twide population over 
a vast area is in essence the same, in spite of the fact that the 
members of one of the three groups have no knowledge at all 
of the other two divisions, and consequently a sense of ethnic 
unity is absent among them. In fact one band may be scarcely 
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aware of another who lives only a short distance away. It is 
true that people, coming from a great distance, and meeting ac- 
cidentally, recognize one another instantly as belonging to the 
same race, principally because of their identical physical charac- 
teristics. But everyone accepts this fact rather indifferently and 
shows no further concern. On the other hand, every Twide is 
thoroughly aware that the Negroes represent ancther community 
to which he does not belong. He considers them as foreign 
invaders and disagreeable neighbors in the tropical forest, which 
he considers his own. 

Contacts between these two races, i.e., the Twides and the 
Negroes, exist more or less everywhere. Relationships, which in 
most cases may be called symbiotic, differ from district to dis- 
trict, according to the degree of reciprocity practiced between 
the two. 

Every adult Twide knows that he is bound to the existing so- 
cial customs and obligations that have been transmitted by 
earlier generations. It would not occur to him to repudiate duties 
or to rebel against tradition. Everyone complies with the un- 
written laws, although observance is not supervised by any visible 
coercive authority. 

1. The Band. The extended family or band and a certain 
totemic orientation are the most important and enduring form 
of the social organization among all the Twides. The band as I 
see it is a small group of blood relatives, but actually comprises 
the entire families of all male relatives. Their ‘wives come from 
other bands. As a rule, each wife retains a relationship with her 
own band during her lifetime. All members are jointly engaged 
in the food quest, and offer mutual assistance in danger and in 
the general struggle for existence. Each band is residentially 
separate. 

The nomadic form of economy operates in two directions: 1) 
toward looser tribal bonds and 2) toward closed band ties. The 
organization of these bands is little known as is their total num- 
ber and their membership. Nevertheless the structure of the 
band is simple and obvious: an association of related families 
as equals without rank or grade. The families are firmly united 
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by a consciousness of their blood relationship. 

One of the most important functions of a band is to maintain 
the physical well-being of all its members. Not one of the 
nuclear families, if placed on its own, could survive for long in 
the tropical forest. Even if man and wife may return empty- 
handed from their food quest, the collectivity will share in the 
fruits of the food quest. Every individual is obliged by unwrit- - 
ten law to distribute to other people some of what he has ob- 
tained by hunting and collecting. The collaboration of several 
families lessens the anxiety of the individual with regard to daily 
food. Every band also guarantees for each member a greater 
assurance of personal welfare, assistance in sickness or injury, 
defense against all kinds of hazards, and aid in cases of physical 
handicap or incapacity for work. 

Originaliy among the Twides adults of the same bands were 
equals, (This situation is now found only among the Twides 
on the Ituri.) However, an elderly man of evident superiority 
may have some status, which is not derived from an official ap- 
pointment or inheritance. He is known for his cautious judg- 
ment, mature knowledge, edifying conduct, and adherence to 
tradition. For this reason, men and women voluntarily submit 
to his leadership, ask his advice, and willingly follow his pro- 
posals. He negotiates with other bands or neighboring Negro 
groups, issues the call for communal hunting and the movement - 
of camp, and receives a preferential position in all general as- 
semblies. 

Together with this “leader,” some older men take care of the 
general affairs and regulations of the band. Thus one might 
speak of a “Council of the Elders”, but it should be remembered 
that it is by no means a legalized or authoritative machinery. 
The old “leader” discusses with the “council” many proposals 
which he afterwards places before the entire band. The most 
important duty of the “council” is to decide whether the required 
bride-price for a girl from another band can be raised. The 
reason for the bride-price is that upon her marriage the young 
bride is lost to her own band and brings new labor to the band 
of the groom. For this reason it is only proper that the latter 
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band acknowledges the advantage it receives with a present. 
These females belong to the community of their husbands after 
marriage, sharing a title to all its property. 

Each band considers a definite area in the forest as its ex- 
clusive territory, shared by all its members. No one knows 
when and how this division of the enormously large Twide area 
came into being. It has existed for ages, and everyone holds to 
the obligations deriving therefrom. The most important of these 
obligations states that no adult is allowed to hunt or gather out- 
side the area belonging to his own band without permission. 
Within that area, he is entitled to all he can acquire. Each of 
the numerous band areas extends over a considerable distance; 
otherwise its products would not provide the required sustenance 


for the food gatherers. 

The social organization of the Western and Southern Twides 
differs considerably from that of the eastern group which has 
just been described. Schumacher’s studies of the Southern 
Twides and those of other investigators of the Western Twides 
(Comhaire-Sylvain, Fleuriot, Hauser, Lalouel, Van der Kerken, 
et al.) indicate that basically these small forest people have lost 
their economic and social independence to the neighboring 
Negroes. This process of rapprochement first began among a 
few groups such as the Baka in eastern Cameroons (Ternay). 
Certain bands of the Twides have gone over almost entirely to a 
sedentary economic life and have established their settlements 
in close proximity to Negro villages. Over a period of time 
the chief of the latter, has made himself the lord of the Twide 
colony. As such, he intervenes more or less in the economic and 
social affairs of the Twide bands subordinate to him. In many 
places it is only a single Negro who rules over a Twide colony, 
either on his own authority or on specific order of the head of 
his own village. Some Negro chiefs have as many as four Twide 
bands under their control. In many cases, the families of the 
same Twide band may be connected with different Negro vil- 
lages. Among the Binga near the Oubanghi river the associa- 
tion of both races is so close that an entire Binga band leaves 
its own settlement if the Negro group to which it is subordinate 
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moves its village elsewhere (Hauser, 1953, 168). Moreover, the 
women of the Twide colony work together with the Negro 
women in their fields. This development of a real symbiotic co- 
operation has progressed differently in the numerous districts of 
the extensive tropical zone. 

It need only be mentioned here that the Negroes know how 
to take advantage of the Twides in all sorts of ways, but the lat- 
ter are not able to break the strangle-hold of the former. In 
the Yokadouma area (eastern Cameroons) a _ well-meaning 
French official honestly tried to put the mutual relations of both 
races on a legal basis. His attempt failed (Ternay, 1948, 57). 

For a comprehensive evaluation of the primitive arrangements 
discussed here, which have not been changed by the Negroes, 
one arrives at the following conclusion: The division of each of 
the three great Twide groups into many independent bands, 
each of which freely makes use of a particular district as its 
own, gives a distinct advantage to each individual family; it 
gives a fair guarantee to the continued existence of individual 
bands, and consequently to the entire race. 

2. The Family. Every band consists of several families; and 
just as the members of the family change continuously, so does 
the population of the band. The family structure of all Twide 
groups is clearly recognizable; it consists of man and wife with 
their children. Every family has its own dwelling. Spouses are 
bound together for life. A widow is free at any time to return 
to her own band and to take her minor children with her. 

Every adolescent enjoys complete freedom in the selection of a 
marriage partner. The elders of the band have one privilege, 
to oppose the marriage of close relatives. Only exogamous mar- 
riage is permitted, as members of the same band are considered 
related. As mentioned above the band from which the bride 
comes may demand a present from the bridegroom’s band as a 
kind of small bride-price. Since it is advantageous to them both, 
whenever one band is in a position to give a marriageable girl 
to another, they come to an understanding and arrange a set- 
tlement without friction. Among the Twides on the Ituri and 
also in the west it is not unusual for future spouses who have 
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not reached puberty to live in one band to cement relationships 
between bands. 

The Twides indulge in no showy ceremonies to confirm pub- 
licly the conclusion of a marriage pact. The simple wedding 
ceremony is recognized as the public announcement. Man and 
wife work together from then on, in accordance with the old 
law regarding a clear division of labor between both sexes. 
Because of the indispensable contribution which the wife and 
mother makes to the support of her family, she receives respect 
and esteem from her husband. Now and then, however, intense 
distrust and open quarrelling arise between the married couple, 
evoked, for the most part, by justifiable suspicion and marital 
infidelity. The latter is considered more as an error than as a 
serious offense; the guilty party must put up with loud scoldings 
and grievous blows from the betrayed spouse. 

All pygmies know that every child derives its origin from the 
conjugal act. When young people marry, they aim at abundant 
posterity from the beginning. Delivery is entirely natural. 
Many a mother has an abortion or a premature birth to the sor- 
row not only of the parents themselves but of the entire band 
as well. Death claims a considerable number of infants largely 
from lack of protection and suitable care. Because of the de- 
mands of the environment older children are left almost entirely 
to themselves during most of the day, while their parents are far 
from the camp in search of food. From earliest youth they en- 
gage playfully in precisely those occupations which later as adults 
they will pursue seriously to gain a livelihood. By means of 
small contributions, they relieve their parents of some of the 
burden of providing food. In several months of close association 
with pygmy children, I learned to know them as a happy, men- 
tally healthy and very friendly group, confident in their elders 
and devoted to their parents. 

Order and peace prevails most of the time in every band as 
well as in every family. Quarrels between individual persons or 
families are not of long duration nor do they have serious conse- 
quences. A pronounced regard for personal property restrains 
theft and robbery. Each band discreetly and consciously avoids 
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another's territory and each remains scrupulously within its own 
borders. With all behaving in this manner, any dissension or 
disturbances between the widespread groups is prevented. Armed 
warfare between countrymen is absolutely nonexistent. 

The social conditions of the western Twides differ more or 
less from those described above. Among the western groups, 
Negro influence has been effective for a very long time; for this 
reason Hauser (1953, 157) justifiably begins his description of 
the situation as follows: “L’organisation sociale des Babinga est 
partout un reflet de celle des Noirs auprés desquels ils vivent.” 
However, even among these Twides the family possesses a vast 
independence and several families form a band. According to 
Lalouel (1950, 175) several bands comprise a “clan”; Hauser, 
however, refers to the latter as a “tribu.” Each of these clans 
is led by a real leader, who is known among the Binga as 
Wabloé. Hauser declares very definitely that actually two per- 
sons look after the leadership of the whole clan. Ntuma is the 
elder chief in whose hands all spiritual power (“pouvoir spirit- 
uel”) lies, the younger is called Koumbéti and directs the entire 
economic management (“qui a le pouvoir temporel”). In the 
broad western forest region, the division of both powers just de- 
scribed is not uniformly maintained. At times one chief or an- 
other surrounds himself with advisors or names his own son 
as his deputy for certain affairs. Likewise the succession to these 
posts is governed differently in various places. Actually, how- 
ever, both officials—the Koumbéti and the Wabolé—are only 
“chefs fictifs.” In several places, the Touma stands beside the 
Koumbtéti as his assistant; the principle duty of the latter being 
that of a judge. Of course there is little for the Touma to do, 
since—according to Lalouel (1950, 177)—“la vie des Babinga 
semble paisible et leurs moeurs sont douces.” This author, as 
well as Hauser and Van der Kerken, gives many more details 
about the social life of the Binga which cannot be set forth 
here. 


Among the Ngombé Twides at Ngoko-Sangha in eastern 
Cameroons—as Verhille (1949, 185) states—every group banded 
together in a fixed camp has a particular chief, to whom two old 
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men are assigned as his advisors. Several neighboring bands are 
bound somewhat loosely to one another by friendly relations. 
An old man acquires leadership over all these bands without be- 
ing clearly recognizable as the person in authority, namely the 
“chef de clan.” 

Along with the close economic collaboration of the western 
Twides with neighboring Negro tribes, other social arrangements 
of the Negroes have made their inroads: regulated barter, a def- 
inite judicial process, puberty rites, magic, etc. Only a few 
pygmy groups—those with a small population such as the Bayele 
in Spanish Guinea and the Baka in eastern Cameroons—were 
able to remain free of such Negro influence and to preserve 
many characteristic feature of their original social arrangements 
even up to the present. 

8. Totemic Observances. Wherever totemistic beliefs and ob- 
servances obtain, they influence considerably the structure and 
organization of the entire ethnic unit. The discovery that the 
Twides group themselves according to totemistic principles may 
seem surprising at first glance, since totemic concepts and obliga- 
tions have not been previously encountered among food gath- 
erers. Nevertheless the unique occurrence of totemism, which 
has taken on a special form among the Twides, contributes to 
the already known facts regarding the origin and extension of 
this belief among primitive peoples. 

The totemism of the eastern Twides representing a separate 
type is described by Schebesta (1938-50, II, 426). Among these 
forest people it is not a question of sex totems, although some 
tabu-regulations must be observed by them. A special form of 
hereditary totemism makes its appearance quite distinctly. This 
totemism is a belief that every individual is directly descended 
from a totem with whom he is closely allied by means of an im- 
personal power known as “megbe”. All persons allied to the 
same totem form a clan. Of course, none of those clans have a 
definite chief nor does the individual clan with all its members 
live in a single sharply defined region. Consequently, clan 
exogamy is not clearly apparent. 
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Members of the same clan are all persons who believe them- 
selves descended from one and the same totem. For the most 
part the Ituri Twides name as their totems some animals of the 
forest and only rarely a plant. The leopard and chimpanzee are 
widespread totems. His own totem is “tabu” to the pygmy; he 
shows it reverential awe. Under no circumstances may he eat 
the flesh of a totem animal and at times he may not even touch 
it. The pygmy even abhors the berries which his totem animal, 
the chimpanzee, eats. If anyone has a plant as his totem, he 
may not pluck or trample it. Whoever violates these tabus must 
expect an attack of illness or in some cases immediate death, 
no matter whether the tabu was broken consciously or uncon- 
sciously. Moreover, the evil consequences of his violation may 
extend to all his clan members. Such an event “proves” that a 
mystic union exists between the totem and all persons who have 
the same totem. 

Moreover, there exists a destiny union between each pygmy 
and the relatives of his totem. For example, the Mamvu-Efé 
say that, in case a member of their chimpanzee clan dies, not 
only does the chimpanzee mourn but all the others of his ‘species 
as well; the sympathy of the latter is expressed when the Chim- 
panzee wife beats her mate with a stick. The substance of the 
totemistic faith of these pygmies is precisely the close relation- 
ship of clan members with their totem: the latter is regarded 
as the actual brother of the former; hence the lively and com- 
plete sympathy of both sides for one another in life and in 
death. 

The following concepts also are a part of the totemic belief 
of the eastern Twides: they are convinced that each person 
after his death assumes the form and way of life of his totem. 
By some clans, the totem is regarded as an actual “guardian 
spirit” and as a helper for all members of the clan related to 
him. The first totem is the tribal ancestor of all members of 
the clan and of all individuals of the same animal or plant 
species who are descended from the former; hence the special 
relationship of persons of the same clan among themselves and 
of all these with the totem and its relations. 
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The totemic views and practices of the southern Twides, prin- 
cipally in the region east of Lake Kivu in Ruanda, were discov- 
ered and clarified by their trusted missionary friend, Peter Schu- 
macher, W. F. His sparse recorded details of totemism have 
been collected systematically by W. Schmidt (1933, 395). Ac- 
cording to the latter it is evident that these Twa originally had 
not totemistic concepts but took them over from the Hutu- 
Negroes and Tutsi-Hamites who had invaded their territory. This 
type of totemism is characterized by two obligations: neither 
to kill the totem nor to eat it, and to bury it in case one finds it 
dead. By no means is the totem part of a religious cult, it con- 
tains neither prayer nor sacrifice. Consequently, it is not sur- 
prising that in the final analysis, this form of totemism has re- 
mained without any influence on the social structure of the ethnic 
community of the southern Twides. 

Among the western Twides, the Chwa, who live in close sym- 
biotic relationship with the Nkundu-Negroes, should be men- 
tioned first. This large group originally knew neither totemism 
nor magic; both of these concepts were taken over from the 
Negro landlords who at present almost completely dominate 
them. That totemistic beliefs are derived from the Negroes is 
evidenced by the fact that each division of the Chwa belongs to 
the same totemic clan and recognizes the same totem animal as 
the respective Negro groups with which they are connected. 
Whoever violates the totemic tabu may be absolved by a secret 
medicine which the clan eldest gives him. However, totemic 
tabus are limited to only two, as are those of the southern 
Twides. 

Trilles discovered totemism among fourteen Twide groups in 
the region north of the aforementioned Chwa. It is especially 
noteworthy that, as he said certain totemic observances had in- 
filtrated from the neighboring Negroes, but in addition these 
Twides themselves had developed their own original totemism. 
The latter are distinctive in that they only know animals 
(quadrupeds, birds and fish) as totems; and among these are 
such types as are difficult to hunt or whose flesh is unpleasant 
to taste and smell (vulture, chimpanzee, crocodile, iguana, ant- 
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bear, pantolin). These people are forbidden to eat a totem 
animal; and reverence is shown to it. It is particularly astonish- 
ing that the women do not participate in the individual or clan 
totemism. Recently Hauser (1953, 162) published statements 
about the totemic observances among the Binga alone. 

A general evaluation of the entire totemism among all the 
Twides in Africa has been made by W. Schmidt (1933, 477 ss). 
From the information there gathered, the significant fact should 
be taken—viz., that totemism exists among all Twide groups 
without exception at the present time. Among the Eastern 
Twides it has been established as a native cultural element and 
indeed represents the oldest form of this remarkable belief. 


V. INTELLECTUAL CULTURE OF THE TWIDES 


Today no one is surprised that food gatherers living in adverse 
conditions exhibit considerable activity in their intellectual life. 
The Twides are no exception. These primitive forest dwellers 
have intellectual gifts and ethical values. Only a few charac- 
teristic features of their intellectual life can be shown here. 

1. Religion and Morality. A penetrating comparison of the 
religious ideas and ethical rules of the three Twide groups is 
not possible. Only a few tribes (Bambuti, Gabun-Pygmies and 
Twa) have been thoroughly investigated while we know others 
only superficially. 

Magic is found everywhere, but is unimportant in all groups. 
In contrast, among the neighboring Negroes without exception 
its influence is far reaching, dominating all life and thought. 
When members of pygmy units wear amulets, or turn to magic 
to make their hunt successful or to avert bad weather, illness, 
or various sorts of hostile influences, even when a particular 
man possesses every imaginable remedy and works just like an 
authentic magician—as for example is the case among the Binga 
( Lalouel )—all such practices can be proven to have been adopted 
from the Negroes. 

None of the Twide groups recognize personified powers of 
nature to which due honor is given. It is true that the Gabun 
and Ituri pygmies believe in certain nature spirits and ghosts; 
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while they are not credited with any particular influence, never- 
theless the pygmies believe that they must be avoided. 

Very little animism has been observed among the Twides. 
Where traces of animism exist, as for example among the south- 
western Twa, its Negro origin is unmistakable. The Twides in 
central Africa possess the concept of a human soul and believe 
in its existence after death. Some Twides occasionally maintain 
loose relations with the ghosts and souls of their relatives and 
former fellow tribesmen; but there is no actual cult that would 
warrant calling it manism. 

The attitude of all Twides toward animism and manism is 
similar, but distinctly different from that of their Negro neigh- 
bors. It is this common attitude which offers proof of the his- 
toric unity of these widely scattered groups. 

A number of reliable published reports of the last three 
decades show the religious activity of all Twide groups culminat- 
ing in the cult of a supernatural Supreme Being. This Being as- 
sumes a dominant place in their faith and other quasi-religious 
activities are part of that cult. Only the most characteristic es- 
sentials of this religion can be described here. However, W. 
Schmidt (1933, 491) has collected the very abundant and widely 
scattered material, and additional information about the religion 
of the Twides has been gained since 1933. 


The name of the Supreme Being has been called Tore, Muri- 
Muri and more frequently Kalisia by the Efé and Komba by 
- the Ngombé (“Komba=d'un verbe qui veux dire ‘fabriquer, con- 
: struire’” [Verhille 1949, 185]). At times a name is mentioned 
which is also used by the neighboring Negroes and Hamites. 
Nyambi is the name of this God among the Bongo in southern 
Gabun.’° In prayers, the Supreme Being is addressed in many 
places as “Father”, also as “the Creator” and as Maitre de tout” 


10 Briault(p. 127) adds to this: “Njambi est le nom de Dieu, (du Dieu 
unique et créateur, maitre des choses et des hommes) 4 travers presque 
toute la région comprise entre Yaondé, Pointe-Noire, Brazzaville.” I 
have also found this identical name for the Supreme Being among the 
Bantu-Negroes of the Lower Okawango River. Cf. Edwin W. Smith, 
African Ideas of God (London, 1950), p. 129. 
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etc. Among almost all the Twides he is indicated as being in- 
visible; of course, the Efé refer to him as having a tall fair form 
with abundant hair. The Twides also say he lives “above”, 
nearer to them or farther removed; he is in any case omnipresent 
and omniscient. In general, there is the belief that this Supreme 
Being always existed and his power has created everything visible. 
He binds all men to moral laws which he has issued. He is an 
absolutely blameless personality and is always well disposed 
towards mankind; consequently, he is ever ready to help men 
and is receptive to the prayers and sacrifices which are directed 
to him. 

The principal aspect of Twide worship to the Supreme Being 
is a respectful attitude towards him and a submissive disposi- 
tion towards his laws. The different types of prayer and sac- 
rifice as well as the many different ceremonies of the Gabun 
pygmies belong likewise to the religious act of this group. 

In general, morality, and in particular sexual morality, among 
the Twides is highly developed. Each group sees to it that 
individual members do not violate their moral code; severe faults 
are publicly censured; young people of both sexes are under 
almost uninterrupted observation and educational influence. A 
close relationship between religion and morality is established 
when they say that the Supreme Being has issued the norms 
of life and that all men have come forth from his hand, and 
that he continues to guide and influence the daily life of men. 

The belief of all Twides in the afterlife of the human soul fol- 
lowing death, has already been mentioned. But they do not 
have a clear conception of how the soul comes to exist. The 
concept of the soul is not uniform among them either. The 
manner of handling their dead is considerably influenced by the 
neighboring Negro tribes. All pygmies, in one way or another 
bury their dead. 

2. Knowledge, Skill, Amusement. Since procurement of food 
forces them into an absolute dependence on the environment, 
they have acquired an insurpassably rich and sure knowledge 
of nature, particularly of those things which are of any import- 
ance to their existence. These small forest people possess as 
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well a high degree of technical knowledge, as indicated in the 
section devoted to economic life. One must not lose sight of 
the fact that originally only wood, bones, plant fibres, animal 
sinews and horn, bast and leather, fruit kernals and animal 
teeth were available to them for handicraft and for articles of 
daily use. Since they have never learned to work with stone 
and metal they are still on a low level of wood culture. Never- 
theless both utilitarian and aesthetic values are attached to the 
few objects they possess. 


Long hours of the day are free for abundant chatting among 
adults. If it strikes their fancy, a glib narrator will recount his 
experiences in a humorous vein to the delight of the entire 
group who have seated themselves around him. Occasionally, 
the sonorous voices of girls sing melodic songs in the still dark- 
ness of the night. The boys often, by light of day or by the 
flickering of a pyre, perform their richly patterned mimic plays. 

Twides of every age like to dance. Just as the Ancient Egyp- 
tians commented favorably on the dancing of “the dwarfs from 
the region of the sources of the Nile,” they are no less esteemed 
by the neighboring Negroes of today. Sometimes women ham- 
mer out the rhythm with wooden mallets on a dry rotted tree- 
trunk which lies on the ground; while at other times hand-clap- 
ping suffices. Almost every evening their conversation is ter- 
minated with a long dance. 

Children entertain themselves with simple toys and with amuse- 
ments which are also common among our children, e.g., tug-of- 
war, see-saw on lianas, hoop-rolling and the like. 

3. Language. Van der Burgt (1902) and other early travel- 
lers among the Twides on Lake Kivu attempted to record their lan- 
guage. Mackey (1892), Walker (1937), Hulstaert (1948) and 
other investigators have done the same among the western 
Twides. However, it soon turned out that this supposed Twide 
language is a Bantu dialect, which the neighboring Negroes 
speak, and which had been adopted by the Twides. It is true 
that when spoken by a pygmy it sounds unfamiliar. This hap- 
pened to me near the Ituri river. The forms of speech of the 
Bambuti among themselves sound considerably different from 
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that of the Negroes among themselves; I now know the ex- 
planation for this phenomenon. 

Some linguists had formed the opinion that the Twides never 
had a speech of their own and hence are forced to learn the 
language from the neighboring Negroes. However, such an in- 
terpretation cannot be upheld. Today the question is asked 
whether the true pygmy language is preserved in part or com- 
pletely. Actually, every division of the three Twide groups 
have some, or several, men and women, who are fluent in the 
dialect of neighboring Bantu Negroes. In what idiom do the 
rest of the band converse? 

There are no reliable early discussions concerning the lan- 
guage of the pygmies. Schebesta discussed the language of the 
Bambuti or eastern Twides in a paper (1949) and, more recently, 
the language of all Twides (1952 a.). In these he repeats that 
none of the Twide divisions investigated use their original lan- 
guage, but rather that of their Negro neighbors. Through an 
extensive etymological analysis of the available languages in the 
Ituri forest as well as certain elements from other Bantu and 
Sudan languages, Schebesta (1952, 400) arrived at some “con- 
clusions, qui démontrent existence d'une pygméenne .. . , 
Yexistence d'une couche primitive pygméenne, qui a pris part, 
et a la création du curieux groupe pseudo-bantou des langues 
bira-sua, et 4 celle du groupe balese-efé, qui tend 4 rejoindre les 
langues soudanaises de . . . ” Accordingly the original lan- 
guage of the Twides on the Ituri would be, using Westermann’s 
expression (1951, 1044), “die Urmutter aller afrikanischen 
Sprachen.” Westermann himself rejects the linguistic analyses 
of Schebesta with the statement that Schebesta “auf einen un- 


11 Schebesta(1950, 375) expressly declares that “des contingents de 
Pygmées parlent entre eux une langue différente de celle de leurs patrons, 
mais semblable 4 un idiome négre plus éloigné .... Les Pygmées pré- 
férent s’entretenir avec le linguiste dans lidiome négre, plutét que dans 
leur propre langue de campement . . .”. My own mistake was to assume 
that the so-called camp-language of the Ituri Pygmies, which according 
to the judgment of Schebesta was an archaic form of a Negro language, 
was the original pygmy language. It is up to Schebesta to discover what 
kind this particular camp-language of the Bambuti is. 
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gangbaren Weg geraten ist.” Both Westermann (1951) as well 
as Vaast van Bulck (1952) have described the current situa- 
tion with regard to the language of the Pygmies in a special 
paper. 

As regards the southern Twides, Schumacher (1949, 371) has 
stated: “I have never encountered a proper pygmy language, 
not even as a domestic language used by the Batwa among 
themselves.” 

An occasional observer has referred to a special dialect of the 
western Twides, most extensively Hulstaert (Jan. 1948) con- 
cerning the Chwa division. With reference to the southern Chwa, 
Picavet (1947) declared for example: “Deze Batswa spreken een 
dialekt, dat behoort tot den troep der Nkundo-dialekten . . .”; 
as is well known, these Nkundo are true Bantu Negroes. At the 
same time Verhille (1948, 117) answered the question: Do the 
Ngombé from the populous Binga group possess “une langue 
personelle, qui soit 4 eux en propre?”, by saying: “Le fait me 
parait évident. Je leur ai vu un langage différent, nettement 
autre que celui des tribus avec lesquelle ils sont en rapport .. . 
Cet fait d’avoir entre eux un langage particulier n’empéche pas 
les Ba-Ngombé de traiter leurs affaires en langue guili avec les 
Ba-Nguili, en kouélé avec les Ba-Kouélé, qui sont des dialectes 
tout a fait différents.” Is this observation really correct that 
these Twides have kept their original language? Except for 
this one case, the same situation has developed among the west- 
ern Twides in their symbiotic relationship with the surrounding 
Negroes, as has been described above for the eastern Twides. 

Summing up, no final clarification has been achieved any- 
where. I am taking the liberty of questioning the statement of 
Pére Verhille. It appears to be a surprising exception. Conse- 
quently, we still know nothing definite about the original lan- 
guage of the Twides. 


VI. SomMaTOLOGY 


The physical characteristics, of the Twides clearly separate 
them from the Negroes. In the enormously widespread African 
continent this particular physical type is restricted to the tropi- 
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cal rain forest. Accordingly one may assume that this tropical 
forest with its very unusual living conditions has contributed to 
the development of a small-statured type. 

Differences based on physical characteristics within the num- 
erically large population of these forest people are too striking 
to be disregarded as meaningless variations. Until a few years 
ago anthropologists agreed on the existence of three principal 
subdivisions among the African Pygmies: (1) the eastern Bam- 
buti in the Ituri district; (2) the central Chwa in the great basin 
of the Belgian Congo; (3) the western Ba-Binga (sensu lato) 
in French Equatorial Africa, including Cameroon (Vallois 1940, 
449). Of later, however, the entire native population of the 
forest has become better known, and the southeastern region all 
the way down to Lake Bangweolo is included; but the groups 
in the west still require a great deal of study. 

Recent research seems to justify a threefold division. (1) 
those of the Ituri, (2) those roaming near Lake Kivu in the 
southeast, and (3) those in the west, including the Binga and 
Chwa living in the Congo Basin who do not reveal such striking 
physical characteristics as to set them apart from the Twides 
in Gaboon and in Cameroon. We must not lose sight of the 
fact that the Twides on the Ituri are isolated from the southern 
Twides by vast and open areas. These two groups are separated 
from the western Twides by an even greater distance. 

The somatological observations made on each of these three 
groups can be said to provide sufficient material to arrive at a 
fairly well rounded picture of their special physical characteris- 
tics, although there is still a lack of detailed studies dealing with 
the individual subdivisions of the western Twides. Inasmuch as 
I have used the same method for both of my studies, the Bam- 
buti on the Ituri (1948) and the Twa in Ruanda (1949), the 
description of the eastern and southern Twides, which follows 
here, is based almost entirely on my own field work. There is 
one anthropological description of the former by Schebesta and 
one of the latter by Schumacher, who both did not use exactly 
the same method I have followed. 

1. Typical Physical Characteristics. The Eastern Twides. 
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The aforementioned division of the eastern Twides into Efé, 
Basta, and Aka was made for linguistic reasons; these groups 
seem to have no important somatological variations, although 
many members of the Aka practice head deformation as do the 
nearby Mangbetu Negroes. 

Striking physical differences suggest that the Bambuti are a 
separate race. The entire constitution and the basic structure of 
their bodies shows a marked deviation from that of the Negroes. 
The way a pygmy man or woman stands, sits, walks, and runs 
is slightly different from the Negro. Exact measurements taken 
by various anthropologists show that the eastern Twides consti- 
tute the shortest human population. 

I found the median height to be 144.03 cm. for 514 men, and 
137.04 cm. for 382 women. The combination of pygmy stature 
with a relatively large head resting upon a thin body is unique. 
In proportion to the body the thin legs are short and the slender 
arms long. A lateral view of the entire figure reveal women to 
have a more marked lordosis than men; an increasingly pro- 
nounced spinal curvature causes a corresponding protrusion of 
the belly. 

The entire body of all Bambutis is covered by a dense growth 
of hair (lanugo) which is predominantly dark brown with adults 
while that of newborn babies is light blond to reddish. The 
hair growth of the adult is heavy to very heavy in both sexes. 
The color of the skin is of a light clay-yellow, often with a light 
shade of brown that may vary with individuals. This color 
peculiarity alone set the Ituri pygmies unmistakably apart. 

I computed the cephalic index as 76.47 for men and 76.30 
for women. Czekanowski’s figures are 76.35 and 76.97 respec- 
tively. There is a predominance of round to oval-shaped faces, 
with some intermediate between round and elliptic. The high 
and broad forehead rises vertically, but the center section buldges. 
The middle portion of the face is much more reduced than the 
lower portion. In contrast to other races the pygmies’ eyeballs 
protrude from their sockets; there is a continuous restless flicker 
in them. The sclera is without exception a pure white or of a 
slightly bluish hue, the iris is clear dark brown. Size and shape 
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of the nose, generally speaking, is short, flat and unusually 
broad; it is representative of the type called “button-nose”. An- 
other feature is the high and at the same time strongly convex 
integumental upper lip. On the other hand, the lips of the 
mucous membrane are merely thin to medium thick and slightly 
pink. 

These and other features place the eastern Twides in a class 
all by themselves. The extremely light and delicate skeleton 
permits an astonishing agility and mobility. The mean weight of 
men is 39.8 kg. and only 35.5 kg. for women. This fact enables 
both sexes a light springy movement over swampy terrain, an 
elasticity and swiftness as they swing from one tree top to an- 
other. Their physical structure reveals an amazingly advantage- 
ous adjustment to the environment. 

The Southern Twides. Of these Twides only the Twa near 
Lake Kivu have been described in some detail. I was able to 
observe a few of the essential characteristics. Body shape as 
well as constitution are strikingly different for the surrounding 
Hutu and Tutsi on the one hand and the Twa on the other. 
The Twa represent the shortest group in Ruanda with the ave- 
rage stature for men 152.96 cm., and for women 144.18 cm. The 
Tutsi are taller by 27.15 cm. (mean measurement for men) than 
the Twa, and the Hutu are taller by 11.9 cm. The Twa, how- 
ever, are 8.98 cm. taller than the eastern Twides. Their stature 
puts them in the category of pygmoids. Their trunk is also rela- 
tively long. Lordosis is lower than it is with Negroes, but there 
is no steatopygia. With the eastern Twides they have in com: 
mon long arms and short legs relative to the body. The color 
of the skin is predominantly dark brown, approximately No. 28 
and 29 of Luschan’s table of skin colors. In addition, yellowish 
light brown hair covers the whole body. Occasionally, lighter 
spots are found on certain areas of the skin. Across the entire 
surface of the forehead short creases are found, the thickness of 
a finger. The skin surface shows a greater number of thin 
wrinkles than is found with other races. This characteristic 
and the abundant growth of hair over their entire body are 
shared with the Bambuti, thus emphasizing the racial difference 
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from the neighboring Hutu and Tutsi. 


The head is large, its shape is variable. The cephalic index 
for men is 76.62 and for women 75.48, as average, which ap- 
proximates that of the Bambuti. The face, although not uni- 
form, is most frequently broad-oval. The nose of the Twa is 
flat and low. Two types can be distinguished, the so-called 
“button” nose and the “funnel” nose. The integumental upper 
lip is high and often turned forward in a convex manner. The 
mucous membrane of the lips, in contrast to the Bambuti, is 
slate gray in color. 

The Twa, by virtue of their physical features, stand apart 
from the Hutu and the Tutsi. However, aside from Twa charac- 
teristics in face and figure, many adults have negroid or even 
Nilotic characteristics. In view of the great variability of Twa 
morphological characteristics one may postulate non-Twa ad- 
mixture to have taken place a very long time ago. 

The Western Twides. Among the western Twides only the 
Binga have been adequately described since 1910 by Poutrin. 
The more important anthropological reports dealing with that 
vast area have been collected by Vallois. He divided the area 
into three districts, viz. Ba-Guielli in the North, Ba-Bongo in 
the South, and Ba-Binga in the East. All three groups are 
further subdivided. I am including in the group of western 
Twides also the Chwa-group located on the left bank of the lower 
Congo river. Poutrin has made a thorough racial study of them 
applying to them the designation “Central Negrillos.” Virtually 
nothing is known about the Ba-Guielli and their subdivisions in 
Cameroon. Nevertheless, a comprehensive survey of what is 
known regarding this pygmy population numbering more than 
one hundred thousand seems justified. 

All divisions of the western Twides are differentiated from 
the various surrounding Negro groups by their physical charac- 
teristics. In the opinion of Olivier (1950), however, the Binga, 
excepting their small stature, are essentially like the surround- 
ing Negroes. He says that they are only small Negroes (“des 
Négres modéle-réduit”). In spite of this he has discovered an 
even “purer” type (“type plus pure”) with supposedly genuine 
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pygmy characteristics. He says, “if one seeks to isolate a purer 
type among the smallest human beings one finds a group with 
pronounced dolicocephaly, a longer trunk, a larger pelvis, a 
greater corpulence, a brown to reddish skin, thicker lips and 
longer lower extremities”. He illustrates these data with meas- 
urements he has obtained. He based his conclusions on the 
documents supplied by Drs. Aujoulet and Chabeuf. 

The mean stature of the western Twides is approximately 
150 cm. as established by Vallois (1940, 454); there are no 
marked differences to separate the individual groups from one 
another. However, this mean has been derived from only a 
small sample. 

In 1950, Lalouel published a complete anthropological mono- 
graph of the Binga living on the lower Ubanghi river. The 
mean stature of the Binga is approximately 150 cm. Their skin 
is relatively light and shows a dense growth of hair. In some 
groups however, Lalouel found only 60% of the men to have 
beards, while with others the percentage was higher. Growth 
of hair, he points out, is heaviest with adults displaying the most 
pronounced “pygmean” characteristics, except that they are rela- 
tively taller. Constitutionally the Binga are strong and some- 
times muscular. Body proportions are the same as those of the 
eastern and southern Twides: long trunk, long, thin arms and 
short to very short legs. The head is big and high, predominantly 
mesocephalic tending towards dolichocephalic. The broad fore- 
head rises vertically, the central portion is occasionally protrud- 
ing. The face has a somewhat flat appearance, is round, 
elongated to oval-shaped. The nose is very low and extremely 
broad; the “funnel” nose type prevails. There is a slight prog- 
nathism accompanying a moderately high and convex integu- 
mental upper lip. However, the mucous membranes of the lips 
are thin and of light color. The mouth is wide. Figures for 
1,040 Binga are as follows: 

Mean stature of 565 men=155 cm. (range of 138-169). 


Mean stature of 475 women=144 cm. (range of 131-169). 
Poutrin obtained the following figures from the Binga on the 
Sangha: 
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Mean stature of 75 men=156 cm. 

Mean stature of 12 women=148 cm. 
Olivier’s Cameroon observations were: 

Mean stature of 59 men=154 cm. 

Mean stature of 37 women=143 cm. 

It is natural that, when a racial type increases in stature, 
some of the other characteristics of the type may change more 
or less. Such changes however are not necessarily the result of 
racial admixture (Vallois 1940, 465). Lalouel (1950, 96) re- 
jects, as did Poutrin previously, the interpretation that the 
Binga are no more than “des Noirs modeéles réduits.” They are 
“comme une race pure, nettement individualisée.” 

Fleuriot encountered a variety of physical types among the 
Binga in Gabun; he tries to ascribe it to the blood admixture 
with Negroes. In a “Note additionelle” referring to Fleuriot’s 
discussion (1942, 110) Dr. Pales refutes this theory. Castillo- 
Fiel (1949) reports on the Bayele in Spanish-Guinea the fol- 
lowing: 

Mean stature of 8 men=151.1 cm. 

Mean stature of 4 women=141.6 cm. 

Cephalic index for men=80.0 

Cephalic index for women=78.2 


The Baka of eastern Cameroon number approximately 8,000. 
According to a report by Ternay (1948, 56) the mean stature 
of men is 145 cm., and that of women 130 cm. He makes particu- 
lar reference to their dense growth of hair, distinctive body odor, 
flat nose, cheekbones, pink lips and high forehead. Also some 
general remarks are made by Boelaert (1946, 61) about the 
Chwa of the western Twides (“Les Batswa de ’Equateur”). He 
too stresses the point that these Twides, numbering close to 
100,000, are a separate race, being of pure blood. He contradicts 
Schebesta, “qui prétend que les Bambuti sont la race pygmée 
modéle et que les Batswa ont 50% de sang négre,” an admixture. 

The selected characteristics—there are some we cannot enum- 
erate here—should be sufficiently convincing to lead to a rec- 
ognition that the western Twides are a separate race, distinct 
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from the Negroes. Yet, they must be considered separate too 
from the eastern and southern Twides. In spite of the fact that 
they share some traits with them, on the whole they deviate con- 
siderably from them. 

2. History and Origin. The Twides living in the tropical 
forest conditions of Africa are described in the very earliest re- 
ports as dwarfed people. According to their own tradition and 
the knowledge of the neighboring Negroes, the Twides are the 
first settlers of that region. The duration of the Twides’ exist- 
ence inside the tropical forest cannot be determined. The pos- 
sibility of prehistoric remains must be precluded from the out- 
set since they had only such basic materials for their tools and 
utensils as rapidly deteriorate in the moisture of the African 
forest. 

Several centuries ago genuine Negroes moved into the tropical 
forest and were later followed by Hamites from the east. The mi- 
grations of the Bantu Negroes especially have profoundly affected 
the fate of the Twides (Moeller). The Twides defended them- 
selves against the intruders, but were too weak to resist the supe- 
rior arms of their opponents. In the long years to follow a progres- 
sive symbiosis has taken place between the two racial groups 
still to be found in practically the entire forest today. 

It is my belief that the immediate forebears of the Twide 
groups of today did not live originally in the humid tropical 
forest. It represented a refuge area for them as for the Negroes 
coming later. The existence of the latter may have been en- 
dangered in their original habitat by the threat of other Negro 
groups, by epidemics, or natural disasters, or by the general 
growth of the native population. 

Present-day Twides know nothing about the mode of existence 
of their remote forebears. But I believe that at some time in the 
remote past they entered the tropical forest at different points 
and from different directions. Once subsisting in an open, 
sunny, predominantly dry landscape, supplied with an abundant 
animal and plant diet, they were now forced into the dark, 
humid, tropical forest offering them a meager diet. Add to these 
living conditions a changed balance of minerals and vital salts, 
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and the bases were laid for mutations of various types to take 
place. The subsequent biological and selective factors, have, 
as Staffe (1947) and Fischer (1950) suggest, been highly in- 
strumental in the development of the present physical types of 
the Twides. Fischer (1950) footnotes with explanations the 
observations made by F. Speiser in the New Hebrides and by 
E. Staffe in Cameroon. They serve as basic directions for a suc- 
cessful genetic examination of dwarfed people. Mutations and 
selection were not identical in the individual groups; conse- 
quently, results of this development vary. Each group of Twides 
has undergone a development into a sub-race or variant more 
or less independently from the others and exists as such today. 

My hypothesis concerning the Twides in Africa also applies 
to the other races of small stature. Each race has developed as 
such independently. Biological observations run counter to the 
theory that all pygmy groups in the various parts of the globe 
are one single biogenetic unit. (Cf. Fischer 1950, 166) Only 
biological understanding and genetical knowledge will serve to 
solve the riddle of the origin of the Pygmies (Fischer 1954, 107). 

Although I am familiar at first hand with the eastern and 
southern groups, and can judge the western group merely on 
the basis of discriptions furnished by other observers, the mor- 
phological differences between the eastern and western Twides 
to me are so considerable, as regards number and extent, that 
they may be evaluated as two independent sub-races. As I see 
the southern Twides, they are a group which mixed at a very 
early period. Characteristics typical of the eastern Twides, are 
quite evident today (Gusinde 1949, 93). Thus, one might con- 
sider the southern Twides a variant of the eastern Twides. 

In his discussion on the origin and systematic classification 
of the pygmies as proposed by earlier anthropologists, Vallois 
(1930, 9) went into great detail without arriving at a final con- 
clusion. He has a tendency to combine all pygmies and all races 
having dark skin into one single “stock melanoderme”. Until 
recently I had thought that there was a possibility of classify- 
ing the African pygmies together with the Afro-Negroid racial 
stock. However, I now hesitate to make such a classification. 
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A few characteristics the Twides have in common with the 
Negroes; some traits, nevertheless, resemble other races. It is 
true that the racial type of the western Twides somewhat re- 
sembles that of the Negroes. Despite these resemblances, those 
familiar with the existing conditions make a strong case for clear- 
cut racial distinctions between Negroes and pygmies; conse- 
quently, they refuse to recognize Schebesta’s claim that there 
was more than a small amount of Negro admixture in the west- 
ern Twides. For this reason, I would like to classify the western 
Twides as an isolated sub-race whose origin has not been satis- 
factorily determined. 

In this paper the races of small stature found in Asia, Oceania 
and South America have not been taken into consideration. 
However, during the summer of 1954 I was able to investigate 
the “Pygmies” of western Venezuela as reported by Dr. Fleury- 
Cuello (1953). I found that the short stature of these Indians 
to be due to modification. They are not true Pygmies because 
their average stature is above 150 cm. and highly variable. 
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